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Relatively to Germany and U.S.A. there was a lag in the size of
businesses, in horizontal amalgamation and in vertical integration.
This was partly due to the relative ease with which raw materials
could be controlled and monopolized in the former countries where
conditions were more favourable to the genesis of large vertical
combinations.
Neither the British coalfields nor ore-fields were geographically
concentrated and there was no threat of monopolization of raw
materials. The absence of concentrated mass demand for pig iron
gave the small British blast furnaces an opportunity to work with
reasonable efficiency, but there was a general tendency to concen-
trate production in the technically best furnaces near the coast and
an impetus towards vertical combination in spite of the opposition
of the "pure'3 steel works.
Similarly the diversified demand for rolled products gave the re-
rollers a reasonably profitable working on short runs, but their
prevalence constituted a noticeable break in integration. Apart
from the fact that many were very small firms, the economics of
steel working were violated in regard to fuel and transport costs. A
number of firms were making small quantities of the same product,
whereas the whole of the re-rollers could have been substituted by
one or two large and efficient plants. In any case, the re-rollers
ought to have co-operated to form a giant steel-making firm which
could have supplied the large quantities of semi-finished steel they
bought from abroad. This missed opportunity in integration would
have been of value from the point of view of national security, as
well as from purely economic considerations.
In Britain it was not till the years following the European War
that the trend towards large producing concerns was marked and
vertical combination became a definite feature. On the whole, how-
ever, post-war changes were not large. There was re-equipment and
improvement but no scrapping of old plants and erection of new.
Big firms failed to drive out the small concerns due to internal
weakness, mal-location and the jealousies of the owners of inherited
control.
Due to intense competition and lack of reserves, technical develop-
ments in certain sections of the industry were not kept abreast of
and plant was allowed to become obsolete. There was no coherent
action cm the part of the banks and no common reconstruction
policy. No one, in fact, was prepared to take the risk and responsi-
bility of capital investment on an adequate scale*